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ABSTRACT - 

.This paper studies twe kinds of seldction praqtices 
in ools, curriculum tracking and class ranking. Using sultiple 
regression analyses of the National Lengitudinal Survey (BLS), this 
paper finds that tracking and class ranks hawe important effects on 
whether students can attend college. However, it also finds that many 
students misperceive their tracks and they do nct adequately take 

‘ account of their track placements and-class ranks in forsulating 
‘their college plans. Consequently, sany students! college 

expecta tions--even in senior year--are unrealistic and gc unfulfilled 
after graduation. These findings clearly indicate the need. for 


schools to inform students better about these selecticn practices and ee 
their implications for students’ future educaticnal attainments. We 
(author) 
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This paper studies two kinds of selection practices in schools, curriculum 
tracking and class ranking. Using multiple tegression analyses of the National 
Longitudinal Survey (NCES), this paper finds that tracking and class ranks have 

. “{mportant effects on whether students can attend college. ‘ 
finds that many students misperceive their tracks and they -do not adequately 
take account of: their track placements and class ranks in’ formulating their 
college plans. Consequently, many students' 
senior year--are unrealistic and go unfulfilled after graduation. These 
Findiugh, clearly indicate the. need for schools to inform students hettery about 
these selection practices and their implications for students’ future 


However, it also 


college expectations--even: in 
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‘daeed The present study invest{gates the antecedents and consequences of 
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‘investigates the effects of track RGSRERCERELONE: ‘ ‘ oe 
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Researchers have extensively investigated the effects of. schools, and they he 


much Reeree variance in sduedtdonal ‘attainment within ‘sheets than among different 


if 
oer (lense als, 1966; Jencks et al., 1972). This suggests the importance 


of studying selection systems within schools. The present paper focusses on two 


F \ . ; 
kinds of seled¢fon Pee Coren nee and class ranking: ° . 


Nee eee literature contains a vast.pody of research which comes out 


of sivaiay 


del of the'"status-attainment process" (recently summarized in Sewell 
-_ 7. , 


and Hauser 
Sutin Magis (1974) found that tracking is not highly influenced by social -class 
ateet fonerolling for students' ability; Hauser, Sewell, and Alwin (1976) found that 
grades vere far more important than tracking on students’. college plans; but ° | 
Alexander. and McDill's. (1976) findings contradict both studies. _ However’ all three 


studies are'seriously hampered by the lack of a good indicator of studénts' track 


\ 


acking when it is properly measured hy taking it from official school records. It 


also finds that students' track. perceptions often diverge from reality, and it 


Class anking| his been studied in. most of these vameer but it has senersity 


been assumed to be identical to grades. However, two surveys have shown that grade- 


, 


_ weighting Systens are often'used to ‘create class meninges (Merz, 1961; Doughty, 


1970), and a case study nas shown that class ranks have greater ae enes than 
grades on eidaate? college attendance (aweuabiaun, 1976). The- peqsant stud 
investigates. whether this” is more generally true in other choke. ane whether 


students take account of this effect in the formation of their college plans. 


1975). Tracking has been considered in such’a model, but with conflicting 
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Educational Testing Service in the Spring of 1972 to 16,683 seniors enrolled in 


1, o7o public, private, and church-affiliated BECONC ERY schools within the fifty ; 


in this present paper are students’ track placements, grades, and class ranks. AS 
: ; < : : 


CY an : . 
Hauser (1975). By means of successive computations of reduced-form equations,/ this , 


qe digetbnatiny utneba etude? series plans and their attainments is a’ 
particular focus of this paper. Although the PEESEME siudy finds that expectations 
are generally. realistic, it finds that a large number of seniors have eollese plans 
that, are’ not “fulfilled in the three’ years after praduations The present Ing : 


investigates to what extent sehool seqpekaon PEAEE TES: such as PRACHANE and eiaes 


_ Tanking may contribute to the lack of Eulftiinent’ of these studegts' ee : a 
Data and Methods a :* : 


This study reports analyses I have conducted from the National Longitudinal 


Survey of the High School Class of 1972, sponsored bv the National Center for 


Educational Statistics (USOE). A two-stage peppep heey sample w was employed in 


} ; 
constructing’ the NLS, first sampling schools and fen sampling students within aac 


~ 


school. The initial-year questionnaire and test battery were administered “by 


states and D. C5 oversampling to obtain adequate representation oF minority “| 


students. Follow-up surveys were adnintstered to these seudentsn the fall ar 
1973 and 1974. 
5 - Aside from the magnitude of this data, the study is unusual in the information 


it obtained from Students’ school records. Among the school-record indicators use 


noted, there are reasons to believe that students' perceptions of their track 


and that these distinctions may have important consequences. Therefore, the present 


data present ‘an unusual opportunity to test these hypotheses. 


method permits the analysis .to decompose effects into their various direct an 
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indirect parts. The procedure permits a HPPALe SE Eyand method of addressing the. 


° 


question of the direct effects of election, practices on students’ college 
4 i > 
attendance, indepeviont of their college Ber Pa Y tm Oe 
; . 


| * Results ; , : ‘ fe 


In contrast with what has sémetimes been assumed, this analysis’ find that class 
ranks are not merely based o on students’ grades. aie tyo are highly--but not 5. 
\ : 


perfectly--correlated (.82).. Moreover, a multiple regression analysis on class ranks — 


. 


on grades and other Factors Finds that grades are a cae weighted in 


‘ 
‘ 


producing class ranks, so dare students who are females, whp are ay sellegs REBATE» 
we . > 


or who have high ability receive higher class ranks: for cneLe piped (see table 1 ; 


The most tisely interpretation of this result ‘is not that sex’ ‘and ability perce se =" 


influence class ranks, but rather that grades are given ittFecett pete depending 
NO, 


on the supposed "difficulty" of the course. Two survevs have’ shown that opens ranks 
4 


are offen computed by various weightifig schemes (Merz, 1961; Doughty, 1970), and one 


“study has described. the grade-weighting system insa single school and shown its 
; : ac : 


implications for keeping noncollege-track students out of the upper half of class ~ 
ranks (Rosenbaum, 1976). - However, tithe fs the first large-scale study to show the 
extent of grade-weighting and to show the kinds of students who benefit fram jit. 


Of course, grade~weighting in itself may not be bad. It may be justified on 


hagieta that some courses are more difficult than others and consequently that-it 


s harder to get good Ann these courses.. This Pa R EEE is generally based on 
the semianciee that atad s have the same distribution in different tracks ie 
- : 

d fferent ability groups.\ However, this study finds ‘chat grades do not haye the 
same distribution in aureerne tracks, but rather the college-track grade, 

a le is much higher \than that of the noncollege track. [rom these findings, 

| 5 : heen ‘ f 

st ac possible that college-track teachers are already compensating studerits for 
Bhe | BFERCER difficulty in thege BHBSSES and it feces that_grade-veighting to 


a} 


create dies ranks may create’ an overconpensation: Obviously, whether tits 
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speculation is true requ res mofe detailed ern but the present findings are 
the first to provide evidence init: ths eomeoueete distortions .created by grade- 
weighting and their wides read effects. | ™ eS -- os 

The discrepancy between grades and cash ranks is not a eebyiad matter as the 
| spatyats of their consequences, shows. When Sach is added into multiple EaURO 7 
on college attendance (Aneluding sex, race, social ree aptitude, and track in the 


equation as controls), the sisioeds finds sy aaa ranks have greater influence 


than students’ grades on whether students attend college’ (tables 2 and 3). Moreover, 


( ; 
the’ analysis faveaka that class ranks veri influence college PRESRAGn EES independant 


of aeudarite’ “Bollege PAane In other words, class” ranks may be acting fosteustvuce 
. 4 ‘ 
students" plans to ) attend college in ways that they had not anticipated: Schools do 


not make class Fanks as visible as they make grades, but hey do send these ranks on 
to cglteges. .Class ranks are having the greater influence on whether students can 


attend Hidden they are one reason why some students' college plans are not 
or - ¥ es 
realized. \ : * r ; S 
: . ° 


Tracking is a second reason. Most of the sociological | research on tracking has 


‘never detected this, for most of bia research hae used students’ track perceptions 


as ; their only indicator ~ tracking. Jencks et al (1972) suspected that « re 


misperception might be happening, and Rosenbaum (1976) has shown it to. be true in a. 


\ . ; 
; 7 , . 
case study, but the present study is the first large-scale survey to document the 
‘ 


extent of track misperception. Our analyses of the NLS data show a correlation 
, ( 
between track and perceived track of .60, sufely a large correlation, but one that 


& 
indicates a great deal of misperception. ‘“ 


Heine multiple regression analysis, this analysis 'suggests that tracking ‘may 
be ‘contributing to students’ disappointed college plans. The analyses indicate that 
students" actual track placements not only have a large influence on students’ 
college plans, but they also have an additional direct influence on students’ 
- aeinge attendance, independent of students' plans (table 3). This suggests thatag 
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tracking plays a significant role in preventing some students who were planning 
td attend college from being able to do $o.. ae 


This is not the case for students' track perceptions. Comparing the hig. 
iaktuaied of students’ perceptions of their eruck placements with bi inf ipence 

of their aecued track placements, we pee ythat students' aan perceptions do not ; 
- explain much ef thy discrepancy between students’ plans and their deiiaue | 


. 


attendance (table 4). Apparently, students’ perceptions are notonly incorrect 


in_many cases, but they are distorted ina way* which makes students less aware 


. of tracking'’s influence ongcollege atterdance. 


. 
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Cicourel and Kitsuse~ (1963) and Heyns :(1974) have suggested that nondollege- 


6 . . * 
track students receive less-attention from guidance counselors than do college- 
e . “ 


track students. rhe oeecknt study extends those findings. It finds that) many 
4 N 
students misperceive their track and many students are not aware of the pact 
ye : 
of t acking and class patie Many students do not adequately take accougt of 
thei track placements sal class pails in formulating their college plans, and a 
consequently, their plans are unrealistic and go unfulfilled. 


Educational Implications : ; a: 
; ~ 


P . . ; J r 
Mugh of the sociological research on the determinants of college attendance 


has Lotked at factors which schools cannot easily change: sex, race, social ; 
_ Class, ability, and peers. The present analysis introduces two additional 

factors which dee directly related to school policv: class ranks and tracking. 

This study shows the influence of each of these on college plans and college 


attendance, and it suggests that ,students .do not sufficiently ae the 


importance of these factors. ¥ 


- 


The see cae study indicate that schools must either endeavor to 


diminish the influénce of thése‘ selection practices or-else they must make gréater 


pe: 
efforts to hefp students mdke realistic plans based upon them. In a democratic 
society, se ection is:an unpleasant facf, one that perhaps should be reformed, and 


ry s « 
‘ 


- ° 4 -@¢ 


one , a he avatt, -like all of us, must find difficult to discuss with students 


whose shanesd are not good. However, until it is’ changed, and as long as schools 


are creating some of the ‘dnddéators which influence these selections, schools will 


bear a special responsibility to inform students how these selections are being made 
2 © sa wis Ha Lo ove 
and what ‘implications these selections are .likely to have. Many schools may, be 
om 
making efforts in this area at present; however, this matter is as difficult as it . 


‘fe important, and the present study, ° like those of Cicourel and kitsuse “0863), 


Heyns: (1974), and Rosenbaum (1976), indicates ‘hat moré needs to be done. At the 


« 


very Desde, these findings suggest that APOLe feed to inalee greater attempts to 
inform all students about what ‘tracks ming are in, what class ranks they are 


receiving, and what the implications mav be for their. future educational attainments. 
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*Footnates 


l. -Heyns (1974) and Alexander and NcDill (1976) fee students’ reports of their 
tracks, and Hauser and his colleagues (1976), inferréd students' tracks. from 
students’ courses. ‘fy own case study (Rosenbaum, 1976) cautions against trusting 
either of these measures. My research found:that students often do not know what 
track they are in. It also found that students in different tracks often take 
courses with identical titles, although the subject matter covered might be quite 
different for the college ‘track and general track versions of the course. 


2. This paper is part of a larger analysis, which will be' reported in a paper 
.titled "Labelling Mechanisms in Schooys." The latter paper reports the technical 
details and results more fully. ' 4 
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Dependent 
Variable 


Rank 
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Sis” 


: Table’ 1: Regression on Class Rank Which Includes Grades 


oe ta ) 3 z" 4 pare “Th _: p93 
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1 - ; Say \ 
aa . 
Independent Variables f 
’ ; wi 
Aptitude Race ,° Sex ‘Track Grades 
} | : e 4 ee , . : 
-.199 ° =.49 107 .190, =. 681 ° ‘ 
ra x Mig Fiat 
‘ : ; 
4 al , 


ef. 


Table 2: Structutal Nodel of Tragk-Grades Fffecta’ 
nf? : “se d i \ : 


ae 


Independent Variables. 


y a : é 2 aan 
Dependent SES. Aptitude "Race. . Sex Track Grades Plans Rr 
Variables aor i : a 
we Pose | 2 ‘ . 2 : — 2 5 , - 
Track “ -220 | 2443. -.940 — ,0N5* ~ Re a Seon 
Grades . ~.018* 492 + (013% = ,137 e, tx wars 
Grades s+ = -,031) sw 393 922% 1:36 ere vist be. ; %s me 
-Plans 6278.) °; 6343 =.145. -.967 ie pee Ee gs ee 24h 
Plans 194; e176. J e190 = 989. BAL ot | 2 346 
Plats # y97 6196 * 5130 35085 A ie " 356° 
Attend .297 er by men y A ar e | £259 
Attend .220- . .189 -.096 -.959 347 . re” eed tebe og 343 
“Attend 223 147 -.998 -.073 . ~ ay "107. ‘om pe? (351 
Attend ° 116 1 a79 -.026% -.027% #131, 942 542 2540 
Vv . . a P : ' . . 

. ; : - < . 7 L : . 

‘Asterisks indicate séarecieute less than twice thetr standard error. Standardized coefficierts — 
are reported. - ; , nie 


t 


sae , +» Fable 3: 
rv | 
. 
Dependent” . 
_ ‘Wartablés SES. pedende Race 
‘Track | .220 2443 -.040 
Rank ~.021* = 6578 \  -. 944 
Rank “=.034 467 | -.034 
f ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Plans © 278 343 ~.145 
Plans © 194. 174. -.130 
Plans 199 103 -.125 
Attend 297 2343 =.110 
Attend . 220 .189 +06 
Attend’ .  |.225 119) |. =. 091 
Attend °; ..118 063 -.923% 
‘ say 
x ry 
» 2 « 


** ; 
Structural Model of Track-Rank Fffects: 


¢ : : ; ; . 


: , ‘ \ | ‘ 
_ Independent Variables | .- 
. | 2 
Sex Track Rank Plans . R 
ey 

nse oe 301 
201 es af .378 
2200 . 25) e Q ; -.422 
067 : — 4244 
69 - 381 - 346 
2199 "4343 2151 359 
157 7 4259 
2959 ~347 343 
289” . 309 0151 356 
936 2 «70 538 ~542 


l Asteviska’ indicate coefficients less than twice their standard error.’ Standardized coefficients 


are reported. 
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Table 4: Structural !todel of sia aa Effects" 


/ ; 
Independent Variables ; 


. 


Dependent 


Variables Apgitude Race : Plans 
Track Perc. -.242 2353 044 
Rank 578 : NGG 
Rank -5N8 N36 
Plans 343 145 
Plans 221 3139 
Plans 133 2124 
-_  ¢ . * 
Attend a iy 343 -.119 | -.957. ae 85 
Attend 229 “244 -.97 -.944 281 . : > e 319 
Attend o. 234 ‘153 -.991 -.182 246 -178 . : » 338 
Attend 123 979 -.22*% -,.N33 973 N83 554 : ‘ 537 
1,} - 
Asterisks indicate coefficients less than twice their standard error. Standardized coefficients | 


are reported. | 
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